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THE FORESTER'S HAPPY FAMILY. 

The interesting picture which accompanies this 
article, from the graphic pencil of Guido Hammer, 
gives us a pleasant glimpse into the home of an old 
German jiiger, or forester, whose acquaintance the 
artist made while on a tour in search of the pictur- 
esque among the beautiful mountains of Saxony. 
He belonged to a class of forest-men which had 
nearly died out in his time, and of which none sur- 
vives him. They bore the singular name of "The 
Twenty," derived partly from their number, which 
was exactly a score, and partly from the daily wages, 
twenty kreutzers, which they received when on duty. 
Certain privileges in regard to house rent and land 
enabled them, with the assistance of these scanty 
wages, to live 
comfortably, in a 
simple, homely 
manner; and a 
situation in the 
corps was con- 
sidered an object 
worthy of the 
ambition of ev- 
ery young peas- 
ant. The forest- 
er's uniform was 
a great attrac- 
tion — a pictur- 
esque suit of 
green with silver 
trimming, which 
made a brave 
show on gala 
days, when the 
court repaired to 
the "good green 
wood " to make 
havoc among the 
sylvan inhabit- 
ants. 

It was on a 
pleasant evening 
in the early fall, 
that our artist 
fell in with the 
old forester into 
whose pictur- 
esque home we 
favor our read- 
ers with a peep. 
Herr Hammer 
had been loiter- 
ing all day about 
the woods, draw- 
ing nothing, but 
laying up pic- 
tures in his men- 
tal portfolio to 
be transferred to 
paperwhen some 
rainy day should 
shut him Avithin 
doors ; and dark- 
ness coming on 
while he was still 
far from a beaten 
path, he would 
have been com- 
pelled to pass the 
night under the 
trees, had not 
a kind fate led 

him to an open space where a herdsman had kindled a 
fire. Tired by his long tramp, the artist flung himself 
on the turf beside the fire, to rest his weary limbs, and 
await the rising of the moon. The herdsman had many 
stories to tell — these people, who live much by them- 
selves in the woods, are always great talkers when 
they find, a listener — and an hour or two sped unob- 
served. Just as the moon rose above the high moun- 
tain ridge, and lighted up the blackness of the forest, 
a firm smart step was heard advancing along the nar- 
row path beside which the fire was kindled. "That's 
our old forester," said the herdsman, in reply to Herr 
Hammer's look of inquiry. " He always stops when 
he comes across me, to light his pipe and have a bit 
of a chat." The old fellow appeared to be a little 
disturbed at meeting with a stranger in his familiar 
haunts, and still more when the unabashed artist vol- 
unteered to keep him company a little way, as both 
were going in the same direction. But he was good 



humored, and as the artist contrived to display a good 
deal of knowledge about game and forest sports, the 
old man's heart soon warmed towards the young fel- 
low in the velvet jacket ; and before their ways parted, 
it was arranged that they should meet the very next 
day at the forester's own cottage. 

Herr Hammer was punctual. At the hour agreed 
upon he was knocking on the forester's door. An 
extraordinary uproar answered the alarm of the iron 
knocker; and our artist, whose imagination was 
lively, almost fancied himself standing before the 
dwelling of one of those wicked magicians, of whom 
German fairy tales relate that they kept their dens 
filled with poor people enchanted into the shapes of 
dogs, cats, birds, and other creatures. A quiet but 
firm voice within commanded silence, and the magi- 
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cian appeared in the person of the old forester. He 
bade the artist welcome, and assured him, observing 
that he hung back, that the dogs were gentle and 
well trained. With some trepidation, Herr Hammer 
entered the room, and submitted to have his legs 
well nosed by the intelligent creatures, who soon 
convinced themselves that he was either above or be- 
neath their notice, and went about their own affairs. 
While the old forester, with pleasant hospitality, 
busied himself making a cup of coffee for his guest, 
Herr Hammer took a close survey of the apartment. 
The principal object of furniture was a large porce- 
lain stove, adorned with castings appropriate to the 
owner's calling. In one corner hung an old-fash- 
ioned clock, from the Black Forest, surmounted by 
a stuffed owl, which looked even wiser than it ever 
did when alive. All about the walls were hung im- 
plements of the chase — rifles, shot guns of various 
patterns, game-bags, knives, hunting gear of all sorts 



and many trophies of his skill and good fortune as a 
huntsman. A freshly-cut branch of pine, fastened 
into a niche over the door, furnished the feathered 
denizens of the room with a hiding place, whence 
they would now and then emerge to make flying trips 
to the window, or the table, or the back of a dog. 
The window itself, wide and deep, Avas a perfect gar- 
den of flowers and vines. Before this window was 
the old forester's favorite seat. There, on a simple 
table, lay a large volume, the name of which Herr 
Hammer does not disclose. It has the look of a fam- 
ily Bible. 

The coffee was made and drank ; and then, after a 
little chat, the old forester told his guest he would 
amuse him with a sight of his happy family. He filled 
a shallow, but wide wooden bowl, with milk, crum- 
bled some bread 
into it, and then 
went to the door 
and whistled. In 
a few seconds an 
interesting spec- 
tacle was wit- 
nessed ; a pro- 
cession of ani- 
mals of the most 
diverse charac- 
ters walking in 
without the least 
show of enmity. 
It was headed by 
a pretty fawn, on 
whose back was 
perchedathrush; 
behind her came 
two or three cats, 
several dogs, and 
in the rear a mag- 
nificent pointer. 
This, the old man 
stated, was the 
property of a no- 
bleman, and was 
there only to fin- 
ish his education. 
He was not per- 
mitted to partake 
of the bread and 
milk, as he was 
on training diet ; 
as the reader may 
see from his por- 
trait in our illus- 
tration, he looks 
on with a very 
ill grace, and has 
half a mind to fall 
to with the rest. 
With this excep- 
tion, the forest- 
er's happy family 
put their noses 
together in the 
dish, and partook 
heartily and in 
perfect peace. 
The birds flew 
down from the 
pine branch over 
the door a n d 
took their share 
with the others. 

Many a pleas- 
ant day, a f t e r 
this, the artist and the forester spent together. But 
late one fall Herr Hammer was obliged to take a jour- 
ney into foreign lands ; and when he returned his old 
friend was dead. Like many simple-minded folk, he 
was superstitious in a kindly way. One night he 
dreamed that he would shoot a white raven on a St. 
Andrew's Eve, the heart of which, carried on his 
breast, would not only protect him against all earthly 
ills, but give him a miraculous power to heal the 
sick. Every St. Andrew's Eve he would take his gun 
and wander off into the forest, in search of this won- 
derful white raven. The night would pass, and he 
would return in the morning without firing a shot, 
and without the raven. From one of these excursions 
he did not return. Search was made for him the next 
day, and his body was discovered, cold and stiff, on a 
bank of snow. Thus his dream was partly fulfilled. 
Winter — the white raven — had released him from 
every ill to which the children of earth are heirs. 



